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texts, in which Avesta sentences alternate with a
word-for-word Pehlevi translation, more or less inter-
spersed with explanatory glosses, and sometimes in-
terrupted by Pehlevi commentaries of considerable
extent. It is difficult to fix their date, though they
must have existed before the sixth century A. D.1 (2)
Purely Pehlevi texts on religious subjects, such as
the Bundahish, Dinkard, Mainogi Khirad, mostly of
the ninth century A.D., though consisting probaMy of
older materials. (3) Pehlevi texts on miscellancoim
subjects, such as social law, legendary history, talcs,
letters, documents. Most of these works are of small
extent. Mr. West, who has taken the trouble to
count their words, reckons that the first class consists
of 140,160, the second of 404,370, the third of 40,8f 0
words, so that the whole Pehlevi literature would
amount to about 585,390 words.2

The language which we call Pehlevi has proved
a great puzzle to Oriental scholars, and the views
advanced by different authorities have often been
very contradictory. Some scholars, and among them
Dr. Haug, held at first that Pehlevi, though mixed
with Iranian words, was a decidedly Semitic dialect,
a continuation, it was supposed, of an Aramaean
dialect spoken in the ancient Empire of Assyria,
though not the dialect of the Assyrian inscriptions.
(Haug, Introduction to Pahlavi Pamnd Glossary^
pp. 138-142.) Others considered Pehlevi a dialect
that had arisen on the frontiers of Iran and

1 See West, The Extent, Language, and Age of Pahlavi Literature, in
the Transactions of the Munich Academy, 1888.
3 West, I. o., pp. 431, 439.